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DECEMBER MEETING, 1890. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at three o'clock P.M.; the President, Dr. George E. Ellis, 
in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting, and 
the list of donors to the Library during the last month, the 
President said ; — 

It was only as we were taking our places here at our last 
monthly meeting, that we were pained to receive the tidings 
of the sudden death that morning, at his home in New Bed- 
ford, of our distinguished and highly esteemed associate, Dr. 
Henry Martyn Dexter. He had been in membership for more 
than a score of years, and was with us at the previous meet- 
ing. Under the shock of the message only a simple an- 
nouncement of the event could then be made, deferring to 
this meeting the full expression of our regard for him as our 
much valued and cherished associate personally, and of our 
appreciation of the high place of honor and service which he 
had filled in this community. Dr. Dexter's career and the 
fruits of it, in his distinguished professional, denominational, 
and editorial relations, have been and will be duly recognized 
outside of this our fellowship. It is for us to speak of him, 
as we well may, in our pleasant intimacy with him in his 
noble manliness and kindly ways, and as a faithful and fruit- 
ful toiler in our especial historical field of Massachusetts. 
There would have been a strange gap or omission on our 
roll if his name had not long been there, or if, being there, it 
had not been connected with contributions of pre-eminent im- 
portance, value, and interest to our local history. Dr. Dexter 
may fairly be regarded as the most thoroughly erudite and 
scholarly, able and accomplished, if not, indeed, the very 
last man among us, of the original Pilgrim stock, of strong 
intellect, high culture, and full attainment in deep and accu- 
rate historical lore, to represent in this generation the un- 
reduced, unmixed faith, principles, and religious polity of 
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the Fathers of Massachusetts. That unswerving loyalty he 
claimed for himself with equal fidelity and constancy. His 
fond and persistent life-work was to present the original Puri- 
tanism to his generation, by tracing its rise and course, by 
interpreting and expounding it, and by stoutly standing for it. 
He took his seat on the judicial bench in all the crucial cases 
of Roger Williams, the Antinomians, the Quakers, and the 
Baptists ; and his rulings were all with the Puritan magistrates. 
I do not recall ever having heard from his lips, or read from 
his pen, a single word of grudged allowance or apology for 
the stern beliefs or the doings of our Puritan forefathers. 
Some of us, however, might have needed his own verbal as- 
surance of such a loyal kinship, which had evidently passed 
under a mellowing influence. His charming urbanity and 
courtesy, his geniality and tolerance of spirit, and the exu- 
berant flow of his humor would never have suggested to us 
the grimness and austerity of his progenitors. But his record 
and his life-work fully sustain the heredity which he claimed 
lived in him. Two distinct but vitally related historical sub- 
jects engaged his zeal, ardor, and unwearied patience of inves- 
tigation, on both sides of the ocean. One was the origines of 
the old Pilgrim colony; the other was the Church Polity of 
the Puritans. Born in the limits of that old colony, within 
ten miles of Plymouth Rock, of a ministerial home, he was 
through his whole life a most keen and curious searcher into 
all that entered into its history and the fortunes of the origi- 
nal exiles. The subject kept its novelty and interest to him 
to the last, and his fondest toil upon it was yet in progress 
when he left us. Some new element in it, some query, some 
clew, some hint, intimation, or direction of inquiry would 
start him on ever fresh zeal for research. His devotion to 
this, his first engrossing subject, necessarily led him to engage 
with the second, which was the rise, the fortunes, the princi- 
ples, and the Church Polity of that class of Non-Conformists in 
England called Congregationalists. As the subject to which 
Dr. Dexter devoted so many years of intelligent and laborious 
historical investigation, at his own costly charges, is so vitally 
related to the first era of Massachusetts, and as the fruits of 
his labor show the most thorough and complete treatment of 
that subject, it is due to him, as our associate, that we rec- 
ognize the special aim and spirit of his work, simply in its 
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historical bearings, without meddling with the arguments or 
controversies which bristle around it. 

When, in the convulsions and strifes which attended what 
is known as the Reformation in Europe, England repudiated 
and excluded any further interference of the Bishop of Rome 
with its own supreme autonomy in the affairs both of State 
and Church, many changes, both startling and radical, marked 
the issue. The most serious, effective, and comprehensive of 
all these in the ferment of the time may be included under 
this one, — the assertion by laymen of their full rights and 
obligations in connection with the institutions of religion. It 
was a startling novelty, big with unforeseen consequences. 
Previous to that convulsion, all that concerned religion in its 
matters of belief, institution, and discipline, had been the pre- 
rogative solely of the priesthood. The laity had no functions 
or privileges in the matter. Docile submission, acquiescence, 
and obedience filled their responsibility. Laymen in the 
Church first asserted themselves at the Reformation. The 
most significant type or illustration of this sturdy attitude 
of antagonism to the exclusive assumptions of a priesthood, 
taken by laymen, is found in the polemical literature of the 
Reformation in abounding heaps of pamphlets, under the title 
of " Communion in both Kinds." In the New Testament, the 
sole authority and guide of the Puritans, they read that in 
the institution of the rite called the Lord's Supper, the 
founder of the Church gave the cup to his disciples with the 
positive injunction, ''Drink ye all of it." But the Roman 
Church, on grounds of its own approval, wholly withheld the 
cup from laymen, and restricted its use to the priesthood, as it 
does at this day. The steadily increasing prerogative of the 
laity may be traced onward from that era. The progress 
and developments of Protestantism in its manifold forms carry 
on with it the issue between the laity and sacerdotalism. 
The Reformed English Church, save that it had a lay head in 
royalty, was strictly hierarchical in its institution and disci- 
pline. Lay administration was first recognized in the branch of 
the Anglican Church organized in these States a century ago. 
Not infrequently we hear assertions from members of that 
communion that their church is steadily becoming Congrega- 
tionalized by the action of its laity. Indeed, we are becoming 
familiar with the convening of lay-church congresses even in 
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the Roman Catholic fold. Such a device was unknown in pre- 
Reformation times. The subject to which Dr. Dexter gave his 
life-study was pre-eminentl}^ illustrative of the functions of 
the lay brotherhood in religious institutions. By a strange 
misconstruction of the historical facts of the case, it has come 
about that the old Puritan ministers or elders have been dealt 
with as the most imperious, assuming, and rigid of ecclesias- 
tics. The exact contrary was the truth. They were at best 
but compeers of the lay brotherhood. They were clerical, 
but not sacerdotal. Without permanency of official orders, 
without endowments or benefices, they derived their functions 
and support from the brotherhood, and were but units with 
the laity in government and discipline, and they were them- 
selves subject to lay discipline. 

And when Reform, as yet undefined in method and extent, 
was accepted as the necessary issue of the renunciation of the 
Papacy, the burning question presented itself, how far that 
Reform should go, and how thorough its process should be. 
The term Puritanism carries its own historical meaning with 
it. Whatever view may commend itself to any one's judg- 
ment, as to the wisdom or temper or principles of the 
Puritans, they certainly set before themselves one clearly de- 
fined and logically consistent rule. That was that everything 
of doctrine, discipline, belief, and usage that had come into 
the religious life of the realm from the rule of the Church of 
Rome, should be purged, expurgated, and cleansed. The 
Bible, open and free for every earnest reader, was to displace 
Canon Law, Rubrics, and Breviary ; and qualified teaching 
ministers, of one equal order, should be the substitute for a 
hierarchy of degrees and dignities. The Puritans committed 
themselves to the position that the succession of discipleship, 
and not of a priesthood, preserved the inheritance of the faith, 
and that the New Testament is the attested record of that 
inheritance, and the Magna Charta of the Christian Church. 
They further maintained that any convenient number of men 
and women, as Christian disciples, associated in pledged fel- 
lowship, was competent to choose and put in office its own 
teachers, and for all government and discipline, — still finding 
their complete pattern in the New Testament, without help or 
hindrance from any councils, usages, or devices of men, after 
the apostolic age. It was by men holding to these radically 
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reformed religious beliefs and methods, that New England was 
planted. It was to the study, investigation, and full-hearted 
championship of all that entered into their personal history 
and their church polity, that Dr. Dexter devoted the labor of 
his life. 

There was a strange and curious medley of persons and 
opinions among those classed or grouped, in the distraction of 
the times, under the general titles of Separatists, or Non- 
Conformists, making up tlje so-called Sects, that followed. 
Every extravagance, oddity, and eccentricity of opinion and 
conduct, every form of individualism, enthusiasm, and fanati- 
cism, had its disciples, exhorters, and assemblies. As a gen- 
eral rule, the most radical and erratic of these were under the 
leadership and had a membership of laymen, uneducated, and 
with no pretence of orderly, official ministries. But the type 
and class of men who were the subjects of Dr. Dexter's 
historical study were quite other than these. They were of a 
grave and well balanced temperament. They were not obscure 
men, for in the universities and parish churches they were 
the peers in scholarship, in dignity, and in character of the 
worthiest of their age. But they were often forced to obscure 
ways and places and secret coverts. They were ejected, pro- 
scribed, hunted, and, when seized, were fined and imprisoned. 
Tlieir sympathizers and followers were largely of the lay element 
before referred to, of all classes, the intelligent and educated, 
with artisans, mechanics, and yeomen. They held their con- 
venticles in the nooks of London and of the large towns, in 
remote hamlets and in private houses. Before their emigra- 
tion hither, their most available resource was exile to Geneva, 
Frankfort, and Holland. Their personal and common fortunes 
and their methods are to be traced in a wide variety of 
scattered and fragmentary records. Their warfare was carried on 
by the polemical ammunition of those days, — tracts and pamph- 
lets and tractates, glowing with fervor and zeal, apologetic, 
antagonistic, defensive. These were generally printed by 
stealth, surreptitiously transmitted across seas, and, when 
seized, were burned by the hangman, as proxies for the writers. 
I will venture to say that no human eye has ever seen, and 
no human brain has ever wrought upon, so many of these 
dynamites of divinity as the eye and the brain of Dr. Dexter. 
They were the alphabet, the vocabulary, and the library of his 
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unique lore. He made nine voyages with lengthened resi- 
dences in Europe, purposing 'another the coming spring, 
not for amusement or rest or health, nor to enjoy art or 
scenery, but for the sole object of his special study. This was 
to be pursued only by the most diligent and keen research, 
guided by acquired experience. Severe and solitary task- 
work, wide journeyings, skill in deciphering obscure and fad- 
ing records, with an ever open and greedy eye for the old 
pamphlets, the much prized Americana, — these were his 
credentials and outfits. To identify persons and places con- 
nected with the English home and the exile upon the 
Continent of his English progenitors was to him a passion in 
pursuit and fruition. How rare is the taste and capacity for 
such a life-work even amid the marvellous diversity of ends, 
worthy and trivial, for absorbing existence ! We recall the 
German octogenarian scholar who mourned on his death- 
bed that he had not given all his life to the Greek second 
Aorist. 

Dr. Dexter's researches led him all through the North of 
England and to tlie cities and villages of Holland. There 
were materials waiting for such iron industry as his, in register 
and record and ancient print in the British Museum, in the 
Arch-episcopal libraries of Lambeth and York, in the Bodleian, 
in the municipalities of Holland, and, of course, rich gather- 
ings in our own New England repositories. One of the merely 
incidental fruits of his diligence appears in his '' Collection 
towards a Bibliography of Congregationalism." This curious 
catalogue includes 7,250 titles, covering 286 solid octavo pages ; 
and when the specified matters are unique in copy or very 
rare, we are told where they are to be found. Of this mar- 
vellous roll of polemics a large majority, some of the rarest, 
were in his own library. He felt rewarded for his burrow- 
ings, in one of which he unearthed one of the best of Roger 
Williams's tracts, that had passed into oblivion. He was the 
first thoroughly original investigator and reporter of the series 
of '' Martin Mar-Prelate " productions, of whose authorship 
and whole purport he offered an entirely novel theory. His 
gathered treasures have thus far escaped spontaneous com- 
bustion. I can conceive that he was divided in mind as to 
the disposal he should make of them, for Boston would seem 
to be their fit resting-place. But as an alumnus of Yale, which 
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had honored him, he appomted that as their depositary. 
Besides many publications incidental to liis main subject, his 
7nagnu7n opus is his massive" volume entitled '' Congregational- 
ism as seen in its Literature." In it we find his full persua- 
sion that the system of Church Polity given therein was the 
revival and reassertion, at the era of the Reformation, of the 
New Testament pattern. Of course the views, statements, 
opinions, and arguments which fill his volume are all open to 
question and controversy. For though he was a faithful his- 
torian, his tone and spirit are those of an advocate and cham- 
pion. But we have come to understand that while in science 
there are certified facts for universal acceptance, there is not 
a single idea, theory, opinion, or belief entering into the whole 
matter of religion that secures universal assent even of those 
who are equally intelligent and sincere. I will allow myself 
to note here, most briefly, two important matters of historical 
construction in which I think Dr. Dexter was in error ; and 
I do this the more freely because we had had friendly debate 
upon them. He was naturally saddened that here in Massa- 
chusetts, the fresh planting-ground of the Congregationalism 
which he so loved and revered, it should have passed, by 
stages of development through its ministers and churches, into 
modified, reduced, and liberalized doctrinal tenets. He could 
not recognize those who were parties to what he regarded as a 
'' doctrinal defection," as the rightful inheritors of the Con- 
gregational order. So he adopted and stood for the principle 
that Congregationalism, as a form of church institution and 
discipline, as distinguished from those of Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism, was also vitally identified with a type of 
doctrine, and that the system of John Calvin. His sole war- 
rant for that view was that the earliest Congregationalists in 
polity were also Calvinists in their creed. But there was no 
organic necessity that they should have been such, or that 
their lineal successors in polity should retain their creed. 
Congregationalism, as a polity, is a matter of church order, a 
method of administration, not identified with a doctrinal sys- 
tem, any more than with a form of service or worship. The 
other point of historical signification to which I refer as in 
variance with the view of Dr. Dexter is this. We are all 
familiar with the oft-quoted and oracular words in the parting 
address in Holland of the Pilgrim pastor John Robinson, in 
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farewell to tliose of his flock who were to take the sea for 
Plymouth. We know the interpretation which has been put 
upon those glowing and beautiful words by a series of our 
orators, preachers, essayists, and historians. Touchingly and 
tenderly he warned the exiles that they must be as ready to 
receive any further truth revealed by any other instrument of 
God, as they had been to receive it from his ministry, not 
" sticking to what Luther or Calvin saw or taught ; for he was 
very confident the Lord had more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of his holy word." It sorely grieved the spirit of Dr. 
Dexter that these words should be fondly quoted and gloried 
over, complacently and boastfully, as if Robinson had a pro- 
phetic forecast and an anticipated welcome of the possible 
developments of Liberalism. So, with temper, with indigna- 
tion even, he devotes ten learned pages of his history to relieve 
Robinson of '' this spurious renown which his honest soul 
would have abhorred." Dr. Dexter's plea is that Robinson, in 
his emphatic utterance, had no reference whatever to matters 
of doctrine, to possible softenings of creed and dogma, but 
simply and exclusively to then existing differences, causes of 
separation and alienation, between Non-Conformists themselves 
and Conformists. But one may ask, if this was what was in 
Robinson's thought, why should he have warned his flock not 
" to stick to Calvin " ? 

But I may have already followed my theme too far in this 
place and company. I have simply yielded to the prompting 
to recognize after his decease, among those whose fellowship 
he highly valued, the life-work and the firm allegiance of 
Dr. Dexter as a pristine Massachusetts Puritan. We must 
gratefully emphasize the value of the special services which 
Dr. Dexter has rendered to us in his communications at our 
meetings and in our published Proceedings. On his visits 
abroad he was repeatedly commissioned to represent this 
Society in Europe, and we received from him while there in- 
teresting letters. He wrote for us memoirs of several deceased 
members. His last two communications, almost freshly in our 
hands in print, in the line of his one absorbing pursuit, are 
admirable specimens of his thoroughly trained acuteness and 
skill in investigation and annotation. One of these papers 
reproduces for us, with helping notes, a catalogue of the books 
in Elder Brewster's Library, a touching memorial of the zeal 
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and piety and the intellectual furnishings of that lovable 
representative of Pastor Robinson at Plymouth. The other 
paper, the fruit of like patient research, traces for us, during 
the formative period of the Pilgrim emigration, a list of Eng- 
lish exiles in Amsterdam, from 1597 to 1625. This is only 
partial, obscurity having veiled many others. But it includes 
four hundred and fifty-seven English names, most of them 
familiar in our speech and in our families, culled out from their 
Dutch surroundings. As we remember, a learned Dutch archi- 
vist commended our Motley for ferreting out and deciphering 
with a skill surpassing his own, papers of historic import ; so 
Dr. Dexter tells us of a record most fruitful to him, which had 
escaped the eye and thought of an expert. 

The President also read the following letter from Mr. 
Hamilton A. Hill, who was necessarily absent from the 
State : — 

Boston, Nov. 29, 1890. 

Dear Dr. Ellis, — I shall be unable to attend the next meeting of 
the Historical Society, when formal announcement will be made of the 
death of the late Dr. Dexter, and I desire to add a few words in writing 
to what will then be spoken in memory of our late associate. I am 
,the more anxious to do this because of Dr. Dexter*s courtesy to myself 
on my admission to membership in the Society at the last meeting but 
one, I believe, at which he was present. 

By birth and training, as well as by sympathy, Dr. Dexter was a 
typical New England man. He was thoroughly loyal to the memory 
of the Fathers ; he was earnest for the perpetuation of the institutions, 
civil and religious, which they reared ; and he was prompt in defence of 
them against misconceptions and misrepresentations, whether on the 
part of their sons or of strangers. He burrowed among the books 
and papers relating to the founders of New England, as Old Mortality 
labored upon the tombstones of the Scotch Covenanters, of whom it is 
said that while he was renewing the crumbling emblems of the zeal 
and sufferings of the Fathers, he felt that he was thereby trimming the 
beacon-light which was to warn future generations to defend their lib- 
erties to the death. 

Dr. Dexter was especially indefatigable, and happily most successful, 
in tracing the beginnings of New England across the seas, — to Ley den, 
to Amsterdam, to Scrooby, and to London. His latest contribution to 
the Proceedings of this Society is one of great interest and value. It 
contains the names of four hundred and fifty persons, who at the end of 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, had crossed 
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from Britain to Holland, and were then living in Amsterdam, and many 
of whom ultimately settled in America; and it gives a clear account 
of the various churches, six at least, which were sustained by them 
during their stay in that city. Not many months ago it was my privi- 
lege to attend divine service in the old chapel of the Beguin nuns in 
Amsterdam, where, according to Dr. Dexter, English-speaking Presby- 
terians have worshipped since 1607, the Rev. John Paget being their 
first minister. 

For such studies Dr. Dexter had special qualifications, and by long 
experience he had attained to exceptional success m them. By his 
death a place has been made vacant, which is not likely soon to be 
filled. For himself he has gone to a closer fellowship with those of 
whose spirit he drank deeply while here, and whose earthly conflicts and 
achievements for many years he studied with reverence and delight. 
I am yours very truly, 

Hamilton A. Hill. 

The Rev. Dr. Ellis, President of the Mass. Hist. Society. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, having been called on, 
spoke in substance, as follows : — 

There is no need of adding to the elaborate notice of Dr. 
Dexter which has been read by the President, so far as his re- 
lations to this Society are concerned. I am glad to assent to 
the high estimate which has been placed on him and his work. 
Dr. Dexter was a man of commanding presence and influ- 
ence, and would have been prominent in any work to which he 
devoted himself. Yet he was happy in the conditions of his 
life. By birth and inheritance he was interested in the Pil- 
grims, and he was admirably fitted to appreciate their character 
and to be their historian. To him they were living men, and 
he delighted to portray the manner of their life and to make 
them real personages. He liked the minute study into their 
names, and their books and opinions, and all which related to 
them. 

He entered the ministry in lineal succession to their faith and 
order. His early ministry was marked with the force and 
earnestness which we have seen in his later years. He planned 
a church for the people, and succeeded in erecting the large 
edifice on Berkeley Street, in which now his hope is realized. 
He lived to see his plans set in operation, and to advise and 
assist in their development. Very fittingly he was borne to 
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the church which he had built, when the last services were to 
be rendered to him. 

But his influence was broader than his parish lines. He 
studied the polity of the Congregational churches as it was 
found in history and precedent and practice, and reduced this 
to a system which could be readily applied. He became an 
authority, the chief authority, on all matters relating to the 
usages and proprieties of his denomination. He wrote of the 
principles of Congregationalism and of its literature, and was 
still engaged in this study when he was called away from his 
unfinished work. 

Dr. Dexter is most widely known as the editor of the " Con- 
gregationalist." In this his best years and efforts were in- 
vested. He made a paper of remarkable freshness, full of the 
life of to-day. It was not strictly a religious paper, unless 
under that term agriculture and finance are embraced. Yet 
its contents were mainly religious in their character, and re- 
lated to the churches and their affairs. It was a family paper, 
and was full of interest to the households of the denomina- 
tion. It was not a denominational paper in the sense that it 
belonged to a denomination, or was responsible to any Church; 
yet it presented the life of the churches whose name it bore, 
and was devoted to their welfare, and its influence was widely 
extended. 

The President has spoken of Dr. Dexter as an advocate. 
It was true that he was on one side of the great questions, 
and that he drew to his support all the arguments he could, 
with less regard for considerations which bore in the opposite 
direction. As the President has said, he held that the famous 
words of Robinson concerning the light which was to break 
forth from God's word referred to church polity, rather than to 
doctrine. To his interpretation of this overworked passage 
he made all his reasoning bend. In his advocacy of one side 
of a question he was like other editors, and his paper like other 
papers, religious and secular. It is not the judicial method, 
though it may be adopted by a man having the judicial facult3\ 
His spirit was catholic and generous ; but his opinions were 
strongly held, and to them he persistently adhered. 

He was a man of a most obliging spirit. His resources of 
time and of knowledge were at the service of any who wished 
them. It seemed almost unkind to ask him a question, he 
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gave so much pains to the answer. Nothing appeared too 
much which could serve a friend. As an instance of this, I 
recall the last letter which I had from him. At the meeting 
of the Society in November, 1889, Mr. Winthrop communi- 
cated a letter from Thomas Shepard to Gov. John Winthrop, 
in which occurs this sentence : " There is a kuid of religion 
in the world which the author of it calls the unknowinge of a 
man's selfe, which is a mistery I must not open." Mr. Winthrop 
asked who was the author of the religion which was thus de- 
scribed. I also wished to know, for the sake of the informa- 
tion and as the successor of Thomas Shepard. I applied to Dr. 
Dexter, and received in reply a letter of three or four pages, 
in which he gave the result of his investigation. He thought 
that the reference was probably to the Familists, a sect 
founded by Henry Nicholas, who came from Holland to Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward VI., whose opinions were severely 
dealt with by Elizabeth and disappeared under James I. As 
the letter was written about 1640, it may well have been that 
Shepard had the Familists in mind. 

Dr. Dexter was a man of large heart. Many knew this. 
Those who stood near to him and were admitted into his per- 
sonal friendship held him in the highest regard. Their ex- 
pressions of esteem and affection are sincere and earnest. He 
was a hard worker, a patient student, a pleasant companion, 
a faithful friend. He deserves the honor which is paid to 
him. In his work and his works he will be long and gratefully 
remembered. 

It was then 

Voted^ That the Massachusetts Historical Society have heard 
with deep regret of the death of their distinguished and learned 
associate, the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter. 

The Hon. John E. Sakford was appointed to prepare a 
memoir for publication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Edward J. Lowell, from the Committee on the Pick- 
ering Papers, submitted the following report, which, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Charles C. Smith, was accepted and ordered to 
be placed on file. 

The Committee appointed to prepare a volume of writings 
included in the Pickering Papers respectfully reports : — 
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The papers of Col. Timothy Pickering were carefully ar- 
ranged by two of his sons, and bound together in sixty-two 
volumes. The first four of these volumes, containing private 
and family papers, were retained by his family, and the re- 
maining fifty-eight volumes were given to the Society in 1874 
by Mr. Henry Pickering, his grandson. The papers are 
arranged as follows : — 

Letters from Colonel Pickering, vols. 5-16, 33-38 inclusive. 

Letters to him, vols. 17-32, 39-44 inclusive. 

Miscellaneous documents, vols. 45-62 inclusive. 

Within each series, the papers are arranged chronologically. 
Every volume was separately indexed by Mr. Octavius 
Pickering. 

In March, 1882, Messrs. Haynes, Lodge, and Morse were 
appointed a committee to prepare and publish a volume of 
selections from the Pickering Papers. This Committee, at the 
end of five years, reported that, in its opinion, it was not 
expedient to make the publication. The grounds of this 
opinion are not given in our printed Proceedings ; but from 
conversation with the gentlemen composing this Committee, 
we understand their reasons for the decision to be, that many of 
the most important manuscripts had already been published in 
works accessible to the student, and that it was considered 
impossible to make, in a single volume, such a selection from 
the papers which had not yet appeared as to do justice to the 
character of Colonel Pickering, or fully to represent the events 
in which he had taken part. 

On the resignation of the Committee last mentioned, in April, 
1887, the present Committee was appointed. It did not seem 
to its members desirable to review the decision of men so 
completely competent to handle the subject as their prede- 
cessors. They thought it best to adopt a new scheme. 

While many interesting manuscripts from this collection 
have found their way into print at various times, there remain 
many more as yet unpublished, which may throw light on an 
important period of our history. These papers are material 
for the historical student, and are not especially suited to en- 
tertain the general reader. But, buried as they have been, in 
fifty-eight volumes, with separate indexes, none but the most 
determined worker, with full access to the manuscripts of the 
Society, could hope to use them. The scholar at a distance 
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would have been obliged to make a journey to Boston, to 
obtain leave of our Council, and to spend several days in 
pulling over large and dusty volumes of manuscripts, before he 
could have ascertained whether what he needed were or were 
not in the Pickering Papers. Such work as this is not readily 
undertaken when the result is uncertain. It seemed to your 
Committee that this labor might be spared by the preparation 
of an index, as complete as possible, of all that those fifty-eight 
volumes contained. 

The Committee therefore reported to the Society, in March, 
1888, that an index of names and subjects in the Pickering 
Papers should be made ; and this report was accepted by the 
Society. 

The committee thereupon engaged the services of Miss 
Harriet E. Green, an experienced and competent person, to 
prepare the index. This lady has worked diligently, under 
the direction of your Committee, and has completed an index 
of names and subjects, occupying more than twelve thousand 
index cards. When printed, this work will fill a volume of 
about eight hundred pages, in double column. An abstract 
of every letter is given, with an entry under every important 
subject alluded to therein. By this means, the student, 
w^herever situated, will be able to tell at a glance with whom 
Colonel Pickering corresponded, and what was said on both 
sides; or, from another point of view, whether any given 
subject of importance is mentioned in the Pickering Papers, 
what is said about it, and by whom. Study of the original 
manuscripts will then be necessary only for purposes of ampli- 
fication and verification. Your Committee believes that such 
an index as this will be very useful to American scholars, will 
largely increase the value of the Pickering Papers, and will 
contribute to the honorable reputation of this Society. 

The cards for this index are now completed. They are 
numbered and tied, ready for the printer. A specimen page 
of the proposed volume is herewith submitted. We are given 
to understand that funds immediatel}^ applicable to this pub- 
lication are not now on hand; but in view of the expense 
already incurred, and of the fact that it is very desirable to 
avail ourselves of the same expert assistance in seeing the 
index through the press, which has already been employed in 
its preparation, we hope that a very long delay may not be 
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necessary ; but that before many months are over, we may be 
able to complete the work. The index has already been found 
useful in its unfinished condition ; but it will be necessary to 
lock it up until it is sent to the printer, as its use by any one 
not familiar with it might cause great confusion. 

There are, in the Pickering Papers, a great many names 
mentioned but briefly and incidentally, or appearing in lists of 
members of military companies, in pay-rolls, petitions, etc. It 
was not thought best to include these in the general index. 
We owe, however, to the diligence of Mr. McCleary a com- 
plete separate index of them all. This index contains about 
eleven thousand cards, giving the full name of all persons 
mentioned in the fifty-eight volumes, with the exception, 
sometimes, of those which appear in the general index. The 
value of such a work to genealogists and biographers is ob- 
vious. The lists being authentic, and in many cases official, 
may be compared, in their utility, to parish and probate regis- 
ters. By them the doings and the whereabouts, at given dates, 
of the persons mentioned, may be fixed with certainty. The 
cards are alphabetically arranged in boxes, and can be readily 
consulted by the librarian and his assistants, who will thus 
be enabled to give much, valuable information to persons 
interested. 

Although the addition of this index of names to the general 
index would swell our volume to a cumbrous size, the Com- 
mittee yet hope that it will be possible to provide for the 
publication of this valuable register. 

Edward J. Lowell, 

Chairman. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green made the following remarks : — 

Nearly three years ago, at a meeting of this Society, Judge 
Chamberlain presented a manuscript copy of the Journal of 
the Massachusetts Committee of Correspondence, which has 
since been printed in the Proceedings (second series, IV. 85-90) 
for March, 1888. He introduced the subject with some re- 
marks on the origin of that patriotic body, in the course of 
which he alluded to James Otis's great argument before the 
Superior Court against the Writs of Assistance, and he also 
quoted from John Adams's letter to William Tudor recount- 
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ing the circumstances under which the notes of that famous 
speech were taken by him, and how they were stolen from his 
desk and printed many years afterward in " The Massachu- 
setts Spy." Judge Chamberlain furthermore referred to an 
application, as recorded in the manuscript Journal, by the 
Connecticut Committee of Correspondence to the Massachu- 
setts Committee, for the minutes of the arguments made at 
the trial by Mr. Thacher and Mr. Otis against the Writs, 
which application appears to have been granted. He then 
added : '' If I knew, or could conveniently ascertain by an 
exhaustive examination, when the publication in the ' Spy ' 
took place, it would assist in determining the question whether 
the committee sent to Connecticut the minutes surreptitiously 
printed in that paper, or minutes made by some other person 
than John Adams." 

A recent examination of the files of that newspaper, with 
another object in mind, has disclosed the fact that these notes 
were printed in the issue of April 29, 1773, twelve years after 
the argument was made. It would seem, then, highly probable 
that a copy of the Spy of that date was sent to Connecti- 
cut, with any other available matter on the subject, as the 
application for the minutes was received from that Province 
only four months later. This communication in the Spy fur- 
nishes substantially all our knowledge of that great speech, 
which laid the foundation of Otis's public career. The at- 
tempt, on the part of the Crown officers in New England, to 
issue Writs of Assistance was one of the direct causes, though 
distant in point of time, which led up to the American Revo- 
lution ; and the part which Otis played in opposition to the 
attempt gave him a wide reputation as an advocate of the 
popular side. His speech before the Court lasted in its de- 
livery between four and five hours, and created a profound 
sensation among all who heard it. Unfortunately only a mere 
skeleton of his argument has been saved ; and even for the 
abstract, bare as it is, we are indebted to the forethought of 
John Adams, who had listened with almost breathless atten- 
tion to this masterpiece of eloquence and sound reasoning. 

As every detail connected with the causes of the American 
Revolution will always have an interest for historical scholars, 
I beg leave to submit an account of those notes or minutes, as 
taken by the young lawyer. 
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The only reference to the Writs of Assistance, found in 
Adams's Diary, contemporary with the trial, is of the briefest 
character, and throws not even a ray of light on the subject, 
as it contains no allusion whatever to the abstract of Otis's 
speech (Works, II. 124). 

In his Autobiography, written after the appearance of Judge 
Minot's History, which was published in June, 1803, Mr. 
Adams says, in speaking of the trial : — 

The argument continued several days in the council chamber, and the 
question was analyzed with great acuteness and all the learning which 
could be connected with the subject. I took a few minutes in a very 
careless manner, which, by some means, fell into the hands of Mr. 
Minot, who has inserted them in his history. I was much more atten- 
tive to the information and the eloquence of the speaker than to my 
minutes, and too much alarmed at the prospect that was opened before 
me to care much about writing a report of the controversy (ibid., 
II. 124 note). 

Up to this period, judging from the extract just given, Mr. 
Adams, apparently, had attached but little importance to these 
notes of Otis's argument. More than half a century after the 
delivery of the speech, in a letter to William Tudor, dated 
Quincy, March 29, 1817, first published in the " Boston 
Daily Advertiser," March 27, 1818, and still later in " Niles' 
Weekly Register " (Baltimore), April 25, 1818, the venerable 
Ex-President, in suggesting a subject for an historical paint- 
ing, describes the scene of this trial in court, with the five 
judges in their fresh robes of scarlet cloth and their broad 
bands and judicial wigs ; and seated near them at a long 
table were all the barristers of Boston and of the neighboring 
county of Middlesex, and they, too, in their gowns and bands 
and tie-wigs. In this description he speaks of himself in the 
third person, and says: "He should be painted, looking like 
a short thick fat Archbishop of Canterbury, seated at the 
table, with a pen in his hand, lost in admiration, now and 
then minuting those despicable notes which you know that 

stole from my desk, and printed 

in the Massachusetts Spy, with two or three bombastic ex- 
pressions interpolated by himself ; and which your pupil, 
Judge Minot, has printed in his History." 

A very short time afterward the same letter was reprinted 
in " Niles' Weekly Register," though with some changes and 
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omissions. It was communicated to the editor of that periodi- 
cal by Mr. Adams higiself, and without any doubt the altera- 
tions were made by him. 

The paragraph just quoted from the Advertiser appears as 
follows, in the Register : " he should be painted looking like a 
short thick arch-bishop of Canterbury seated at the table with 
a pen in his hand, lost in admiration, now and then minuting 
those poor notes which your pupil, judge Minot, has printed 
in his history, volume 2d, page 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 99, with some interpolations. I will copy them from 
the book and then point out those interpolations," which he 
does further on in the letter. He then copies these eleven 
pages from Minot's '' Continuation of the History of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay" (Boston, June, 1803), including 
three pages of descriptive matter, besides the abstract of Otis's 
argument, which the author of the book had taken bodily from 
the Spy. 

In a volume of political essays, entitled '^ Novanglus, and 
Massachusettensis " (Boston, 1819), this letter is again printed 
(page 245), where it appears in its original form as given in 
the Advertiser. Mr. Adams wrote the preface to the book, 
and presumably the work had his sanction and approval. 

In '' The Works of John Adams " (X. 244-249), published 
at Boston in the year 1856, the same letter is still again 
printed, not in its original form, but as it appeared in " Niles' 
Weekly Register," with all the additions, though leaving out 
the reference to the volume and pages. 

I have here given a full account of the different versions 
of Adams's letter in the order of their publication, as these 
facts throw some side-light on Otis's speech and on the way 
in w^hich the report was originally made. 

The late Honorable Charles Francis Adams, the editor of 
his grandfather's Works, says : — 

Among the papers of Mr. Adams, some notes remain of the argu- 
ment in the case of the writs of assistance, which seem to be the foun- 
dation of the sketch published by Minot. As the smallest particular 
relating to this commencement of the revolutionary struggle is inter- 
esting, they are placed in the Appendix (A.) to this volume (II. 125 
note). 

The statement that Adams's notes were probably the foun- 
dation of Judge Minot's sketch is true only in the sense that 
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the author of the History took his account of Otis's speech 
bodily from " The Massachusetts Spy,** April 29, 1773, where 
it had been furnished by the man who had stolen the notes 
from Adams's desk. There is no evidence to show that Judge 
Minot knew the circumstances under which the abstract of 
the speech appeared in the Spy; and he used it without ques- 
tioning its source or authority. 

In another part of the same volume the editor says : — 

The report of a part of Mr. Otis's speech as given in Minot's History, 
must have been written out by Mr. Adams, at a later moment. In his 
own copy of that work, he has underlined the passages in it, which he 
says were interpolated by the person who furnished it for publication 
(page 523). 

These interpolations are printed in Adamses letter given in 
'' Niles' Weekly Register," though they do not appear in the 
"Boston Daily Advertiser " copy ; and Otis's speech is also 
printed in Adams's letter, given in the Register, though it 
does not appear in the Advertiser. They are indicated by 
the following extract from the letter to the Register : — 

The lines underscored are interpolations (viz.) " until the trump arch- 
angel shall excite different emotions in his soul." — '* what is this but to 
have the curse of Canaan with a witness on us ; to be the servants of 
servants, the most despicable of God's creation ? " 

A careful collation of the speech as reported in the 
Spy, Avith the one printed in "Niles' Weekly Register," 
confirms the fact of these two interpolations, and also shows 
another not mentioned by Mr. Adams, for the reason, doubt- 
less, that it is given neither in Minot's History nor in the 
Register. It occurs near the end, where, in referring to the 
Writs, Mr. Otis speaks of them as " these monsters in the 
law." 

In James Otis's Life, written by William Tudor, Jr., 
and published in the year 1823, the famous speech is again 
printed. At this time the author had the benefit of Mr. 
Adams's corrections, when he availed himself of their use, and 
accordingly left out the interpolated passages. 

In Quincy's Massachusetts Reports, 1761-1772 (Boston, 
1865), edited by the late General Samuel M. Quincy, there 
is an Appendix to the volume, which contains copious and 
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valuable notes on Writs of Assistance. These notes were 
prepared by Horace Gray, Jr., Esq., at that time of the Suf- 
folk Bar, but since then the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and now an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The writer, in com- 
paring certain versions of Otis's speech with one another, is so 
exact that he calls attention even to differences in the punctu- 
ation (page 482). He also refers to a note-book kept by Israel 
Keith, a lawyer of Boston, but afterward of Pittsford, Ver- 
mont, and containing minutes of Otis's argument, from which 
he quotes ; and he mentions the tradition in the Keith family 
that they were taken at the time of the trial by the young law- 
student. Justice Gray shows the inaccuracy of this state- 
ment, as Keith was only nine years old in 1761, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in the Class of 1771, which precludes 
the possibility that the minutes were made by him at that 
early period in his life (page 478). The arguments before the 
Court by Gridley and Thacher, as reported in Keith's note- 
book, were printed for the first time in General Quincy's vol- 
ume. As the introductory statement in Keith's manuscript is 
nearly identical with that given in the Spy, it seems rather 
likely that the two reports had a common source. According 
to his Diary, Adams reported the arguments of the counsel on 
each side, — both for the Writs of Assistance and against them 
(Works, II. 124) ; and perhaps we have in the note-book an 
early copy of the minutes of the trial that were stolen from 
his desk. I am somewhat inclined to think that here is found 
a clew to the notes originally made by Adams ; but on this 
point an examination of the manuscript alone will decide the 
question. 

The communication in the Spy appears with the following 
introduction : — 

For the Massachusetts SPY. 
Mr. Thomas, 
A S the public have been lately alarmed with the evil and wicked 
-^^ effects of the power lodged in custom-house officers, by virtue 
of that most execrable of all precepts, a Writ of Assistance : And as 
I conceive it to be more immediately destructive of the liberty of the 
subject, than any other innovation of power : The following is offered 
to the public, being taken from the mouth of that great American 
oracle of law, James Otis, Esq; in the meridian of his life. 
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Boston Superior Court, February term, 1771 [1761]. 

On the second Tuesday of the court's sitting, appointed by the rule 
of the court for argument of special matters, came on the dispute of Mr. 
Cockle and others on the one side, and the inhabitants of Boston on the 
other, concerning Writs of Assistance. Mr. Gridley, who appeared 
for the former, endeavoured to support the legality of Writs of Assist- 
ance by force of several statutes and precedents in England, but his 
chief stay he acknowledged was the necessity of the case, and in the 
course of his arguments he discovered himself to be an ingenious law- 
yer. Mr. Otis, appearing for the inhabitants of Boston, with his usual 
zeal for the common liberties of mankind, spoke as follows, viz. 

" May it please your honours^^ &c. [Here follow tw o columns of the 
report.] 

Dr. Green's paper elicited some remarks from the Hon. 
Mellen Chamberlain and Dr. William Evebbtt on the 
general subject of the Writs of Assistance and Mr. Otis's 
argument against their legality. 

Mr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, of Boston, was elected a 
Kesident Member. 

The President announced that Dr. Samuel A. Green, Rev. 
Edward J. Young, and Mr. Edward Bangs had been appointed 
a sub-committee of the Council to make arrangements for the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Formation of the Society. 

On motion of th« Treasurer it was 

Voted^ That the income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund for the current year be placed to the credit of 
the Committee charged with publishing a volume of Belknap 
Papers. 

The President communicated for Mr. Leverett Saltonstall, 
who was absent on account of illness, a memoir of the late 
Robert Bennet Forbes. 




< ^ 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

ROBERT BENNET FORBES. 

BY LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 



Robert Bennet Forbes was born in Jamaica Plain, Sept. 
18, 1804. He was the son of Ralph Bennet and Margaret 
Perkins Forbes, who was a sister of James and Thomas H. 
Perkins, eminent merchants of Boston ; and to their encour- 
agement and assistance his distinguished career was in great 
measure due. 

The family on both sides was of Scotch descent. John 
Forbes, of Deskrie, his great-great-graudfather, died in 1739, 
and was buried at Strathdon, Aberdeenshire. Archibald, 
John's son, great-grandfather to our associate, died Dec. 3, 
1793, and was also buried at Strathdon, where, in 1869, Robert 
erected in the church a tablet to their memor3^ Mr. Forbes's 
grandfather, the Rev. John Forbes, married Dorothy Murray 
at Milton on Feb. 2, 1769, for whose uncle, Robert Bennet, 
he was named. A great-grandmother on his father's side was 
Dorothy Collingwood, aunt to the celebrated Lord Colling- 
wood. In Lord Collingwood's Life allusion is made to young 
Bennet, as a midshipman serving under the Admiral. 

Mr. Forbes's life was replete with adventure, and it has fallen 
to the lot of few to have, from earliest childhood to a ripe old 
age, such interesting and varied experience. His parents, like 
most people at that time in this country, though enjoyin<^ the 
best social position, were far from wealthy; and the residence 
of his father in Europe obliged his mother more than once to 
cross the ocean. She was a woman of strong character, good 
sense, and religious principle ; and to her, as well as to his 
excellent father, can be traced those manly, independent, and 
striking traits which so distinguished him. 
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His first voyage, in a small topsail schooner with his mother, 
to join his father, who was in France, was in 1811, before he 
was seven years old. After a perilous passage and narrow 
escape from foundering, just as they were approaching Mar- 
seilles, the schooner was seized by a British frigate, under the 
assumed right on the part of England to prevent neutrals 
from trading with France ; and it was not without much vexa- 
tious delay that the family landed. After two 3'ears' residence 
in France at this early age with his parents, he sailed with 
them for home, was captured by a British fleet, the two 
countries being then at war, and was carried to Corunna. 
Another attempt to reach home proved equally unsuccessful. 
The " Caroline," in which they had taken passage, falling 
prey to the Englishman, was taken to the Tagus, where the 
family were subjected to great indignities, not without cour- 
ageous protest from his father. Thus early was the boy called 
upon to go through perils by sea and on land. 

When twelve years old he was employed in the counting- 
room of his uncles the Messrs. Perkins. At thirteen he sailed 
for China in the " Canton Packet," and fairly began his ca- 
reer, going aloft to reef or furl sails and standing his regular 
watch, — a hard experience for so j^oung a lad. At fifteen he 
made a second voyage, was third mate at sixteen, second mate 
at seventeen, and at twenty made his fifth voyage, in com- 
mand of the ship, to China, thence to California and to the 
ports of South America. Returning to China, he sailed for 
Buenos Ayres, and arrived home after an absence of three 
years, and a voyage around the world ; and thus without in- 
termission he continued his life on the ocean until the year 
1832. What wonder that his strong sympathies all his life 
were with the sailor, and that his tastes were so strongly 
nautical ! 

Mr. Forbes established himself in business in Boston in 1832, 
and in 1834 he was married to Miss Rose Greene Smith. But 
in 1838, owing to commercial reverses, he sailed again for 
China, carrying with him the warm wishes of many a loving 
friend. On arriving in China he soon became head of the 
house of Russell & Co., a post of honor and of influence en- 
joyed by several of our most esteemed citizens before and 
since its occupancy hy Mr. Forbes. Such was his success that 
in three or four years he was able to return, and for nine 
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years he enjoyed his home life and the society of his numerous 
friends. 

In 1849 his spirit of adventure and business affairs again 
called him away, and he sailed in the steamer '' Europa " to 
make the overland trip to China. Shortly before reaching 
Liverpool he witnessed one of those distressing calamities 
which fill the mind with horror, but which at the same time 
present to a true and manly heart the occasion for heroic ac- 
tion. During a dense fog the steamer ran down the " Charles 
Bartlett," with more than one hundred and fifty passengers 
aboard. A scene of death presented itself to Mr. Forbes as 
he ran from the cabin. The ship with a great hole in her 
side, her decks swarming with men, women, and children, was 
just going down. The water was instantly covered with the 
poor creatures, their faces upturned in agony, crying for help. 
The great steamer forging ahead under sail added to the con- 
fusion, with the roar of her escaping steam. Not a boat was 
yet lowered. The sight was too much for this large-hearted 
man, and without a thought of himself or of his own rescue 
he plunged overboard, to try to save the lives of his poor 
drowning fellow-men. Surely, no braver act is recorded. In 
a dense fog, in the open ocean, from a ship drifting away, 
with no boat at the time afloat to help, calling to have a rope 
thrown to him, he jumped from her towering bulwarks to 
save life, at the greafc peril of losing his own. Well did he 
deserve the medals and testimonials abroad and at home which 
were heaped upon him. 

Perhaps no incident is more expressive of the chivalric side 
of Mr. Forbes's character than the errand of mercy so nobly 
carried out under his charge in conveying food to starving 
Ireland in 1847. Those who remember the cry of distress 
which came across the ocean from Ireland in her dire suffer- 
ing, recall with satisfaction the ready sympathy extended by 
our people, and the measures instantly taken for her relief. 
Money was liberally subscribed, in sums large and small ; a pe- 
tition was presented to Congress, and the United States sloop 
of war " Jamestown " was placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for carrying corn, flour, and other provisions to that 
poor starving people ; while the '* Macedonian " was assigned 
to the citizens of New York for the same purpose. The offer 
of Mr. Forbes to command the ship and take charge of the 
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distribution of her precious cargo was at once accepted. He 
sailed on the 28th of March with eight hundred tons of sup- 
plies, and anchored off Cork in fifteen days and three hours 
from Boston. Thus favored was he by winds and waves on 
his errand of mercy. The generous donors were rewarded by 
the deep and lasting gratitude of a warm-hearted people. The 
ship arrived not a day too soon ; the food was distributed in 
time to save the life of many a poor starving sufferer ; and 
in ten days from the time he entered Cork he sailed for home, 
arriving on the 16th of May, in forty-nine days from the hour 
of sailing from Boston, reporting his own arrival at Cork, 
while the " Macedonian " was still lying only partially laden 
at her dock in New York. His work was well and quickly 
done, and he brought back with him many a token of respect 
and affection, with what was of far greater value, — the con- 
sciousness of a good deed well conceived and carried out. 

In 1849 Mr. Forbes became once more partner in the 
house of Russell & Co. He returned home the next year, 
but retained an interest in the house, with some intermis- 
sions, till 1857. 

In 1858 he sailed for La Plata in a brig of his own with 
three friends, one of whom was the late distinguished scien- 
tist Dr. Jeffries Wyman. He carried on the deck of the brig a 
small iron steamer, intending to unite a commercial adventure 
with the enjoyment of travel and hunting. The voyage came 
near enough to being his final one, as the brig was dis- 
masted and narrowly escaped foundering. The account of 
this voyage and of his experiences in South America, as well 
as the exceedingly interesting history of his life, is most graph- 
ically told in his autobiography entitled '' Personal Reminis- 
cences," printed at first for private distribution, but afterward 
enlarged and published by Little, Brown, & Co. in 1882. 

A life more varied, more filled with the interest which 
always attaches to an active and adventurous career, it is 
hard to find. 

Mr. Forbes was fortunate in living at a period full of ex- 
citement, and presenting to the boy and man fascinating ad- 
ventures and opportunities. The difficulties which attended 
the voyages to and from France, resulting in his being thrice 
captured by the English, when a mere child, were events to 
make a lasting impression upon him. 
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The War of 1812 was succeeded by a period of great com- 
mercial prosperity, which increased with surprising rapidity 
till the war of the Rebellion. Our vessels covered the seas, 
and filled our ports. Merchants owned their own ships, and 
were generally vigorous, intelligent, liberal men. They had 
laid the foundation of their own fortunes by "going to sea,'* 
and were willing to encourage boys to follow the same course ; 
thus offering them an opportunity for this manly pursuit, 
which unfortunately no longer exists in this country. 

Mr. Forbes never ceased to love the sea and everything 
connected with it. When he gave up commanding ships, he 
built them, large and small, during the remainder of his life; 
and when not otherwise employed (for he never passed an 
idle moment), he indulged his taste in modelling and rigging 
with his own hands miniature yachts and ships for the boys 
of his acquaintance, — his workshop being a small dock- 
yard, with its boats in process of building, and others brought 
to him by his young admirers to be repaired. He supervised 
gratuitously the building of gunboats for the Government, and 
established during the Civil War a coast guard for defence 
against rebel raids. In the same chivalrous spirit he devoted 
his life in great measure to the welfare of seamen. He was in- 
strumental in founding the Sailors' Snug Harbor, the National 
Sailors' Home, and rendered efficient service in very largely in- 
creasing and improving the life-saving apparatus and houses 
of refuge of the Massachusetts Humane Society, of which he 
was for many years one of the most efficient members and 
active officers. 

He visited the South of Prance in 1867, astonishing the 
sportsmen at Pau, while following the hounds, with his bold 
riding and his hairbreadth escapes. He went to California in 
1870, in the first Pullman train which ever crossed the conti- 
nent, and delivered a most interesting lecture, graphically pic- 
turing the contrast between the San Francisco of his first visit 
in 1825 and the great city as he then found it. At the age of 
sixty-seven he hunted buffalo near the Rocky Mountains. It 
is indeed rare to find such unceasing activity of mind and 
body. Nothing seemed too hard for him to undertake at an 
age when other men have retired from active pursuits. Al- 
ways ready to lend a helping hand, his charity was not con- 
fined to the ordinary channels; and it is well known that in 
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more than one instance he incited others to join him in reliev- 
ing those whom he had known in their prosperity, but who 
had been unfortunate. 

After the death of his wife, on Sept. 18, 1885, with whom 
he had lived most happily for over fifty years, Mr. Forbes's 
health began to fail, though his mind was bright and clear ; 
but he continued to work in various ways to the end, taking 
an active interest in affairs, especially in all matters pertaining 
to seamen, and in all deeds of daring and bravery in the saving 
of their lives. He was the inventor of the famous " Forbes 
rig " for ships, and was author of manj'- papers and pamphlets 
on nautical subjects, his last being entitled '' Wrecks and 
Eescues." 

He was President of the Boston Marine Society, Trustee 
and President of Sailors' Snug Harbor, one of the Boston 
Pilot Commissioners, member of the government of the Board 
of Trade, one of the Vestry of King's Chapel, and a member 
of the Boston Port Society. 

He died Nov. 23, 1889, leaving two sons, Robert Bennet 
and James Murray, one daughter, Edith, wife of Charles E. 
Perkins, and numerous grandchildren. 

Of no one can it be more truly said that " he tried to do 
his duty " ; and such was the motto he wished placed upon 
his gravestone. 



